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DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


ONE IDA, N. ‘2* THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1860. 


(THE ¢ ONEIDA COMMUNI ITY. 


N O. 6. 





Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
{8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fes Datty Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circu/ar, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
menj Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps 3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive ane attention. 


w ~ RI nnn 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 

Price, $1 5 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bisse Comme xism—its constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explsired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 








7 3@= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to al] parts 
of the country. 


‘|The Oneida C lommunity: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIxIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circcrar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness ‘To the poor it is oftered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND AEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution 

Dwelling tcgether.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 





Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 








Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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Confession of Re ‘ligious Ex- 
perience, 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

At last the pressure of conviction be- 
came so great, that I lost all relish for 
the revival labors in which I was engaged ; 
not because I cared less for souls, but 
because I felt that it was folly to try to 
save others, while I myself was not saved. 
At one of the meetings I stated, with 
all sincerity, my views of my case, and 
remarked that the “sinners” to whom I 
had preached, if they could know my sit- 
uation, might fairly say to me-—‘ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself ;” “first cast the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.” From that time I|« 
withdrew from public effort, ag far as I 
could consistently with my positive en- 
gagements, and gave myself up to prayer, 
searching the scriptures, and inquiry 
after salvation from sin, My appetite 
forsook me, and for a week before I found 
peace, i took but very little food. 

The law—“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, WITH ALL THY HEART” was 
ever before my mind as the only stand- 
ard of righteousness—the very beginning 
of all virtue. In the blaze of that law, 
all my works and experiences and hopes 
faded into vanity. Without that law I 
had been alive, but now the command- 
ment had come, sin had revived, and I] 
was dying. The depths of my heart dis- 
closed themselves. I saw immeasurable 
wickedness within me. Considering the 
light and privileges I had enjoyed, it 
xeemed to me that I was indeed the very 
“chief of sinners,” blacker with guilt 
than even the devils in the lowest hell. 
1 loathed my life, and desired rather to 
die and go to judgment at once, even if I 
were to be damned, than go on in sin, 
treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath. 

The question with me was not, How 
shall I get relief from this distress ? or 
how shall I be saved at last from hell ? 
but, how shall { now fulfill the righteous- 
ness of the law ? The solution of this ques- 
tion, though now it seems very simple, 
was then a matter of great difficulty. 
The ideas of faith which were circulating 
in the religious community in that day, 
were very few and meagre. My attention 
had never been directed to tie subject as 
one of fundamental interest in relation 
to salvation from sin. I had been trained 
in the new measure doctrine about “ sub- 
mitting the will to God,” making benevo- 
lence the “ governing purpose,” &c., and 
it was long before 1 died to those doc- 
trines and awoke to a clear conception of 
the nature and power of faith as a medi- 
um of righteousness. 

The circumstance which finally fixed 
my eye on this subject, was this: Dut- 
ton, who had gone hand in hand with 
me into the “dark valley” 
was telling me one day something about! 


of conviction, 


‘the Albany Perfectionists, and, among 
. > >] oD 


elie things, mentioned that they made 
great account of faith, The remark 
caught my attention, and I immediately 
took the New Testament, and went 
through it, noting ail I found on the sub- 
ject of faith. At the end of the exam- 
ination I was greaily astonished at the 
magnitude of that subject, as exhibited 
in the Bible, and at my own ignorance 
of it hitherto. In the gospels, I found 
Christ always speaking to those who 
sought his help, in this manner: “If 
thou canst believe, thou shalt be made 
whole.” “ According to thy faith be it 
unto thee.” “ Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” ‘ O woman, great is thy faith.” 
In all the epistles I saw the same idea of 
the agency of faith, transferred from bod- 
ily to spiritual therapeutics. In a word 
I was convinced that faith occupies the 
same central place in Bible theolcgy, as 
“ governing purposes” occupy in the sys- 
tem of Bre New School and new measure 
men, ‘his was the beginning of day- 
light to my soul. 

But it was only the beginning. Though 
I had thus found the clue of faith, I bad 
not yet reached the restitig place to which 
it leads. It is one thing to know that 
faith is the medium of salvation, and it 
is another to actually believe. My heart 
still anxiously pondered the question— 
“ How shall I get this faith?” I felt 
like one groping for a door, in the dark, 
without a guide. Sometimes I locked 
wistfully towards Albany, and almost re- 
solved to goand see John B. Foote or 
some other person, who, I supposed, had 
experience of faith. In this state of 
mind Dutton and I sought out an old 
woman whom I had met under singuiar 
circumstances some time before in a 
morning prayer-meeting. She was re- 
and Dutton thought this 
western Per- 


ported crazy, 
a sign in her favor, as the 
fectionists were generally accounted cra- 
Our interview witb her was not very 
She appeared to be really 
deranged. Her remarks about believing, 
however, had a good effect on my mind. 
She would enter into no explanatzons, 
but treated our difficulties as contemp- 
tible. ‘Oh (said she) if you cannot be- 
lieve what God says, you cannot expect 
any thing.” This was the right answer 
to our inquiries, whether the credit of it 
is due to her sagacity or not. The diffi- 
culty of believing is certainly not to be 
removed by phiiosophical instructions. 
It is so easy and simple a thing to take 
God’s word, that the babes and suckiings 
whom he has taught to believe, may well 
regard the difficulties of inquiring unbe- 
lievers as contemptible. 

On the evening of the same day I was 
under the necessity of attending an in- 
quiry meeting at Mr. Benjamin’s in Or- 
ange street. I had no heart for the 
appropriate labors of the meeting. I was 
an almost despairing inquirer myself, and 
it was misery to attempt to instruct 
others. As I sat brooding over my diffi- 
culties and prospects, I listlessly openec 


ay. 
satisfactory. 





‘my Bible and my eye fell upon these 
words: “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
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shall overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
The words seemed to glow upon’ the 
page, and my spirit heard a voice from 
heaven through them, promising me the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and the 
second birth. I opened the Bible again, 
in the spirit of Samuel when he said, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” 
and these words were before me :-—“ At 
my first answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me: I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge. 
Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me; that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that 


I went home with a feeling that I had 
committed myself irreversibly, and, on 
my bed that night, I received the bap- 
tism which I desired and expected.— 
Three times in quick succession a stream 
of eternal love gushed through my heart 
and rolled back again to itssource. “Joy 
unspeakable and full of glory” filled my 
soul. All fear and doubt and condemna- 
tion passed away. I knew that my heart 
was clean, and that the Father and the 
Son had come and made it their abode. 

The next morning one of the theo- 
logical students who had heard my dis- 
course at the free church the evening 
before, came to labor with me in relation 
to it. He thought it altogether too strin- 


all the Gentiles might hear: and I was/gent, and wished to know if I really 


delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 


And the Lord shall deliver me from every} a Christian. 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his} so mean. 


meant as I said, that a sinner cannot be 
I assured him that I did 
Then came the argumentum 


heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory|ad hominem as Lexpected. “ Well,” said 


forever ,and ever. Amen.” 


soul drank in a spiritual promise, appro-| church yourself as well as others. 
priate to my situation—an assurance of] you commit sin ?” 
Once more I opened} thing to confess holiness in those days 


everlasting victory. 


Again my|he, “if this is your doctrine, you un- 


Don’t 
It was a greater 


the book, and these words met my view :| than it is now. I knew that my answer 
‘Go, stand and speak in the temple to|]would plunge me into the depths of 
the people all the words of this life.” I|contempt: but I answered deliberately 


closed the book and went home with] and firmly—“ No.” 


hopeful feelings—believing that I had 


The man stared as 
though a thunderbolt had fallen before 


conversed with God, that my course was|him. At first he seemed to doubt his 
marked out, that I was on the verge ot} own senses, and asked the question again. 


the salvation which I sought. 


Insignifi- | When I had convinced him that I actu- 


cant as these facts may seem to some,|ally professed to be free from sin, he went 
they will be interesting to others, as|away to tell the news: and within a few 
showing the method which God, in his|hours the word passed through the col- 
all-directing providence, took to raise my|lege and the city—‘‘ Noyes says he is 
taith above the letter of the Bible inte] perfect ;” and on the heels of this went 


his spiritual word, and assure me of his| the report—“ Noyes is crazy.” 


Thus my 


personal presence, and minute attention | confession was made, and I began to suf- 


to my case, 


fer the consequences, 











Faith, as a grain of mustard seed, 


,  s a ae = oe oD 
was in my heart; but its expansion into Prt 


full consciousness of spiritual life and 
peace, yet required another step, viz., 
confession. 
to the passage which had been my guide 
in my first conversion, viz. Rom. 10: 
7—10, and saw in it—what I had not 


The next morning I recurred 
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Authors and Books. 


Dr. Hayes, of the Kane Arctic expedition 





has published a book in which he gives an account 


seen distinctly before—the power of of his attempt, in company with seven others, to 


Christ’s resurrection as the center-point| , 


nake their way from the big Advance, in Rens- 


f faith, and the necessity of confession | selaer harbor to Upernavik in North Greenland, 


as the complement of inward belief. As 
I reflected on this last point it flashed 
xcross my mind that the work was done, | ; 


that Christ was in me with the power] new scheme of arctic exploration. 


the nearest outpost of civilization. 
absent four months without succeeding in their 
object. 


The party was 


A leading object of Dr. Hayes in publish- 
ng the volume is to promote an interest in his 
He wishes to 


of his resurrection, and that it only re-| demonstrate the existence of the open Polar Sea, 


mained for me to confess it before the 
world in order to enjoy the consciousness 
f it. 


and it is his opinion that with the knowledge 
already gained, an expedition can be prosecuted 
at moderate expense, and prove successful. 
I determined at once tu confess} encouragement has already been given to Dr. 


Much 


Christ in me a Savior from sin, at all| Hayes, and the probability is that an expedition 


hazards ; and though I did not immedi- 
ately have all the feelings which I hoped 


under his command will be fitted out. 





Mr. Marsh in his Lectures un the English 


Language, just issued from the press of Charles 


tor, I knew I was walking in the truth, Scribner, New York, says: 


and went forward fearlessly and with 
hopeful peace. 


“The number of English words not yet obso- 
ete, but found in good authors, or in approved 


usage by correct speakers, including the nomen- 


It fell to my lot to preach that evening} clature of science and the arts, does not probably 


at the free church. 


I prepared myself] fall short of one hundred thousand. Now there 


during the day for an unflinching testi-| are persons who know this vocabulary in nearly 


mony against allsin, WhenI announced 


its whole extent. but they understand a large pro- 
portion of it much as they are acquainted with 


as > “ss 

trom the desk oJ text——" He that com- Greek or Latin, that is, as the dialect of books, 
mitteth sin is of the devil”—I felt, and | or of especial arts ur professions, and not as a liv- 
! doubt not the audience felt, that I was] ing speech, the common language of daily and 


entering upon a new field of theology. 
{ insisted upon the literal meaning of the 
text, and did my best to prove that sin- 
ners are uot Christians. 


hourly thought.......-.. Few writers or 
speakers use as many as ten thousand words, or- 
dinary persons of fair intelligence not above three 
or four thousand. 
I said nothing to name, without examination, the authors whose. 


If a scholar were to be required 


about my own state, but I knew that my} English vocabulary was the largest, Le would 


‘estimony would be thrust back upon me, 


probably specify the all-embracing Shakespeare 
and the all-knowing Milton. 


Yet in all the works 


md that I should consequently be obliged of the great dramatist, there occur not more than 
70 confess myself saved from sin. So in iact | ¢fteen thousand words, in the poems of Milton 
it proved, as will be seen in the sequel. 





Eastern Literature—An Arasic Newspa- 
per.—An Arabic newspaper, on the American 
model, published at Beyrout, Syria, presents most 
of the stirring features of its western prototypes. 
It is a fair-sized sheet, and is issued on Saturdays 
at $6 a year. It was established—by consent of 
the Sultan—at the beginning of 1858. It is called 
Hadikat el Achbar, or the Garden of News, and 
is wholly a private enterprise, one-half of the 
necessary capital having been furnished by a 
most liberal native merchant, Michael Modavvar. 
Its publisher and editor is Chalil el Churi, a na- 
tive writer and poet of fine culture, and the author 
of a volume of Arabic poems, printed at the Mis- 
sion press in 1857. The contents of the Hadikat 
are divided between domestic and foreign news) 
miscellaneous items, wit, sentiment, trade and 
advertisements. The miscellany presents a great 
variety, including literary, scientific, industrial 
and commercial articles and moral essays, and 
long tales, continued from number to number— 
like those of the Ledger and papers of that sort 
—either original or translated from the French. 
The following are the titles of some of the stories ; 
“A Bridal Night,” “ History of the Marquis de 
Fontagne,” ‘The Seven Sleepers,” according to 
the modein Arab tradition, and “'fhe Narrative 
of E! Barrak ben Rauban,” in the style of the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment.—Eve. Post. 





Woman’s Dress. 

Florence Nightingale, in her recent work pub- 
lished in London, has the following paragraph 
relating to woman’s dress: “It is, I think, 
alarming, peculiarly at this time, when the fe- 
male ink bottles are perpetually impressing upon 
us ‘ woman’s’ ‘ particular worth and general mis- 
sionariness,’ to see that the dress of women is 
daily more and more urfitting them for any 
‘mission,’ or usefulness at all. It is equally 
unfitted for all poetic and all domestic purposes. 
A man is nowa more hardy and far less objec- 
tionable being in a sick room than a woman.— 
Compelled by her dress, every woman now either 
shuffies or waddles—only a man can cross the 
floor of a sick-room without shaking it. What 
is become of woman’s light step—the firm, light, 
quick step we have been asking for ?” 





“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Foreign Items. 

—By a recent debate in the Iouse of Com- 
mons, it appears that the hopes of a satisfactory 
settlement of the Chinese question were weak- 
ened. Lord Elgin was about to undertake a sec- 
ond misston to China. 

—Imperial ‘permission has been granted in 

Austria to the Protestant consistories in Hungary 
for them to assemble in Cunference and decide on 
the means to be proposed to the Government for 
the redress of their grievances. A dispatch from 
Vienna also states that the reforms promised in 
the Ministerial programme are about to be granted. 
Each province will receive a Constitution and ad- 
ministration of its own. 
—tThe Italian question appears yet far from 
settlement. The English cabinet has submitted 
the following propositions to the cabinets of 
France and Austria as a basis of settlement : 


1. Franee and Austria should renounce hence- 

forth any interference in the internal affairs of 
Italy, unless called upon by the unammous as- 
sent of the great Powers. 
2. The Government of the Emperor should 
come to an understanding with the Holy Father 
to evacuate the Roman States when the organiza- 
tion of his army should allow it, and when the 
French troops could be withdrawn from Rome 
withvut danger to the maintainance of order.— 
The French army should also leave the north of 
Italy within a suitable period. 

3. The internal organization of Venetia should 
be excluded from the negotiations between the 
Powers. . 


4, Finally, the King of Sardinia should be re- 
quested by the Government of the Emperor, and 
by that of her Britannic Majesty, acting in con- 
cert, not to send troops into Central Italy until 
those different States and Provinces should have, 
by a new vote of their Assemblies after a new 
election, solemnly declared their wishes, and 
should these Assemblies pronounce themselves in 
favor of the annexation, France and Great Britian 
should no longer object to the entrance of the 
Sardinian troops. 

The propositions appear to have been favorably 
received by the French Cabinet. It is stated by 
Le Nord that the reply of Austria had reached 
Paris. Count Rechberg states that Austria can- 
not retract from the engagements of Villafranca 





noi above eight thousand. 


and Zurich, and therefore cannot admit, de jure 


facts contrary to those engagements and the 
treaty between France and Austria. He observes 
that if the treaty of Zurich is respected in Vene- 
tia, why should it not also be respected in the 
Italian Duchios. If the propositions of England 
are carried out, it is a great experiment that is 
about to be made in Central Italy. Austria will 
not oppose that experiment by force of arms, con- 
vinced that events will not fail soon to give sup- 
port to the cause, if right, and justify Austria. 

A Berlin telegram on the same subject says 
that Austria had declared her resolution not to 
abandon the basis of the agreement of Villafranca, 
that she will not promise, an absolute non-inter- 
vention in Central Italy; and that, should no 
Congress ‘ake place, she will only negotiate with 
France. 

According to a St. Petersburg dispatch, Prince 
Gortchakoff bad informed the French Government 
that Russia does not consider the English propo- 
sals to be altogether a solution of the Italian diffi- 
culty ; and that a real understanding could only 
result from a conference of the Five Great Powers. 
It is said that the French Embassador had ex- 
pressed to Prince Gortchakoff the readiness of his 
Government to adhere to the proposals of Russia. 

In the mean time the spirit of the Italian peo- 
ple is becoming more determined than ever in 
favor of Italian independence, and the restoration 
of Austrian rule and influence more and more 
impossible. 


ee — 


Matters of Mention. 


.-+-The gates of Hades have closed on a large 
number of the world’s famed ones during the past 
year. The ancient Metternich has disappeared 
from Austria, and the learned Humboldt from 
Prussia. From England have gone Brunel and 
Stephenson, Hallam and Macauley, Leigh Hunt 
and De Quincy, and Sir James Stephen. France 
has lost De Tocqueville, and the United States 
Prescott and Washington Irving. 

.-.-The new daily religious paper, which has 
been for some time talked about, is, says tho 
N. Y. Evangelist, soon to make its appearance. 
The organization is complete, and the office taken 
in the southwest corner of the Times’ building. 

.---An ice-house that fills ap and freezes for 
itself is thus described iu the Winsted Herald: 

“Mr. Goodwin (of New Hartford) is supplied 
with excellent water from a spring at a considera- 
ble elevation above his house. Connected with 
the pipe which supplies the latter is a branch pipe 
leading to the ice-house across which it is ex- 
tended. Within the ice-house this pipe is pierced 
by twenty or thirty small holes, from which as 
many fine jets of water rise to the roof, falling 
back in drops over the whole bottom surface of 
the house. These jets are only let on when the 
weather is cold, and the doors and ventilators 
being opened, the water freezes as it falls, and in 
a few days, or weeks at furthest, .the house is 
filled with a single block of perfectly pure trans- 
parent ice. Mr. Goodwin’s ice keeps through the 
entire season, with much less waste than that 
packed in the ordinary way.” 

.---The British Government is making great 
efforts to develop the natural resources of India 
and promote the commercial interests by the con- 
struction of railroads, the statistics of which 
show that they are very successful. 

.---The Scientific American says that all! 
ground where melons are planted should be 
mulched before the vines begin torun. Old hay 
or straw, or even small bushes, if they will lie 
down flat, may be used. 

.---The manufacture of aluminum, says our 
Paris correspondent, cuntinues to improve in favor 
tlowly but quite steadily. Thimbles, bracelets, 
eye-glasses, caskets, and other pretty articles 
made of it are to be found in many shops. The 
Government is thinking of having the Cent 
Gardes’ armor made of it; and some enthusiasts 
(Ido not kuow whether upon any firm ground 
of reason) are putting it forward as suitable for 
cast cannon, which will be as light os pine wuod, 
and as powerful and lasting as bronze. At the 
last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Du- 
mas exhibited to his brethren a helmet (you know 
this is the name given to a horseman's cap) made 
of aluminum, at the command of the king of 
Denmark. It is very brilliant, and as light as 
an ordinary cloth cap. Experiments have been 
made with asimilar helmet, which have proved 
a saber cannot cut through them, and that they 
resist a pistol ball ata distance at which, had 
they been copper, they would have been picreed 
—Traveller. 

....It is stated that there are over 7,000 Prot- 





estants living in Italy at the present time. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Monday Evening, Feb. 27.—The subject of the 
new house dismissed for the present with this 
conclusion, that we will pray and wait for new 
orders. We have done the will of God in at- 
taining to the standard of self-support. What 
we shall do with tho surplus when our industry 
more than supports us, is a new question which 
we must not settle for ourselves, but seek to 
know the will of God about. He will make our 
way clear, if we are devoted to his kingdom, and 
are not seeking our own. 

Tuesday Evening, 28.—Proposed that the 
young men’s school should close this week, to 
which they assented without objection, though 
they say its interest has not abated. The teacher 
expressed his satisfaction with the spirit of im- 
provement which had characterised. the class and 
the progress most of the class had made.——The 
state of health in the Association was alluded 
to, there being some cases of sickness. Question, 
whether our backsliding into the use of tea and 
coffee had not something to do with our having 
those that are “ weak and sickly” among us.— 
Though we do not have these drinks at the family 
meal but once a week, according to resolution, 
yet they ave used freely in cases of indisposition, 
andare dallied with in various other ways.— 
They have the same fascinating power as tobacco 
and ardent spirits, the same tendency to enslave 
those who have anything to do with them. It is 
the nature of all stimulants to encroach upon the 
appetite and extend and perpetuate their power, 
and finally destroy a person’s free-will. Their 
constant use, instead of tendingto satiety, as 
in the case of food of any kind, tends to make 
them more and more necessary to one’s comfort. 
If you indulge in them occasionally, you will soon 
want them frequently. They make themselves 
idols, and get a worship which only belongs to the 
great fountain of good. They impair the relish 
for simple, wholesome food. You find yourself an- 
ticipating the coffee-dinner with too much eager- 
ness and tempted toslight your other meals as quite 
insipid. We should'make a distinction between 
food and fuddle. Tea and coffee are used for 
fuddle—something to get tipsy on. We do not 
live too well; we need to improve our food, to 
seta better table; but let us give up fuddle. 
Let us not have our children brought up to wor- 
ship tea and coffee. 

Wednesday Evening, 29.—Talk on the propo- 
sition of excluding tea and coffee entirely from 
the house. It was not on the charge of their 
being poison, or injurious in every manner of use, 
that they were condemned, but on the charge of 
that encroaching tendency by which they will 
get more attentioa than they deserve, in a mixed 
household like this, at least. In deciding upon this 
proposition we have to consent not to get them 
for our visitors, and not to furnish them to those 
who call for entertainment as ata hotel. It was 
thought that considerations for our own welfare 
asafamily, should be set against any charge of 
inhospitality to our guests. We will treat them 
to the best we have in the house. As to those 
who wish to buy a meal, we refuse them meat 
now, and we can put tea and coffee in the same 
category, and have our table known a» one from 
which meat and tea and coffee are excluded, 
Much was said in favor of the propusition, but 
there was no call for a vote. 

Thursday Evening, March 1.—Further dis- 
cussion of the same subject, and a vote without 
a dissenting voice, banishing tea and coffee from 
the premises. Sympathy was expressed for some 
of the elderly people who were supposed to be 
most dependent on these drinks, but several of 
them testified to their hearty codperation with the 
move, and there seemed to be a preparation in the 
experience of all, scarcely to have been expected. 
If there is any benefit in the change, the old 
will share it as well as the young. In refusing 
to seek excitement and exhilaration from tea and 
coffee, and tobacco, and ardent spirits, we offer 
ourselves to the influx of the spirit of life, and look 
for strength and health to fellowship with heaven, 
and the old would not like to be counted out in 
this view of the matter. As simply a physio- 
logical reform, they will no doubt reap as great 
an advantage as any class. As the meeting broke 
up, mention was made tuat it was just six years 
ago, to-day, since we first left off tea and coffee 
asa daily beverage. For the first two or three 
years we had them not oftener than once in six 
weeks or three months. Gradually they have 
encroached, and have installed themselves at 
length as the chicfest of our table attractions 
again. The can fur visitors has been their 
yreat adyantage no doubt. Having a place in the 





house, and at the table, they spread their charms. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

Friday Evening, 2.—A_ criticism, in which the 
freelove of spiritualism and infidel reformers, 
was disclaimed as more repulsive to the spirit of 
the Association than any other: social code.— 
It will some time be known that Bible Commun- 
ism is more opposed than even marriage, tv loose- 
ness and faithlessness in the relation of love. 

Saturday Evening, 3.—The Cantata of Dan- 
iel repeated. 

Sunday Evening, 4.—A criticism, one point of 
which was that a man should not indulge himself 
in despising things for which he has no taste, but 
which may be a source of high enjoyment to oth- 
ers, as music, for instance; he should rather seek 
to improve his appreciation of what he has rea- 
son to believe is good, and not be contented with 
a deficient tuste. _ 

Tuesday Evening, 6.--S. W. N., expressed 
his thankfulness to God that he found it so casy 
to give up tea and coffee—it had not cost him 
anything. He believed the reason was because the 
move was made by the whole Association as with 
the heart of one man. This testimony was respon- 
ded to from all parts of the room, and not by those 
chiefly who are blessed with physiological stom- 
achs, as you may say, but by those who naturally 
crave stimulants. Every one seemed to have been 
ripe for the move. Much thankfulness was ex- 
pressed, and there wasa true gladness in the 
heart, such as coffee could never give. 





Extract from Wallingford Journal. 

Wednesday Evening, Feb, 27.—Mr. C. offered 
some criticism of “ Smiles’ Self-Help,” stating that 
no man is thoreughly qualified to present examples 
of self-help, perseverance, &c., to the young, who 
leaves out of the list such examples as Christ, 
and Paul. Forno one’s attainments, in the line 
of self-education, are of much account or value, 
if he has not attained to the wants of hisspiritual 
nature. The great battle of life is loving right- 
evusness and hating iniquity. Of whom, among 
all the heroes of this world, could it be said, that 
he “had resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin?’ Or who could compare notes with Paul in 
regard to salvations, sufferings, trials and endur- 
ing labors of all kinds He who fails to strike 
effectual blows at sin and selfishness, has not 
lived to much purpose. 

We were much edified by the report of the 
talk at Oneida respecting the new house, additions, 
&e. The talk carried the writer back to our first 
experience at Oneida—living in the Burt house, 
the log house, the white house, &c. There was 
an element of earnestness and thankfulness in our 
hearts then, and itis inus now. All we asked 
God for then was the privilege of living out our 
faith and principles. Our prayer was granted, 
persecution being added as ballast. What are we 
praying for now—a new house, or a new spirit ? 
I do believe the words of Christ, that our heavenly 
Father is more willing to give us the Holy Spirit 
than parents are to give good things to their 
children. I believe God wants us to be in dead 
earnest to go on in the great work of overcoming 
the last enemy, death. Union is strength. We 
want strength to rise above the principalities of 
marriage, disease and every evil influemee that 
now fetters our faculties and affections. We want 
in a word, more room in our hearts to take in all 
the noble souls in the Primitive Church. Let ex- 
pansion begin there and nothing can impede us in 
all other directions. 





Table-Talk by J.T. N., No-49. 





Paul says, that because he judged 
Christ’s death was the death of all— 
therefore he knew no man after the flesh. 
The same principle may be extended to 
all things we have to do with. Hence- 
forth know we nothing after the flesh. 
We do not know /food after the flesh. 
There is a great difference between know- 
food after the flesh, and after the spirit. 
Food, to the fleshly or carnal view, is the 
support of life. It is the surest axiom 
that the flesh knows any thing about, 
that without food we cannot live, that it 
is the mother and source of life. To con- 
ceive of food in that way, which is the 
ordinary way, is to know food after the 
flesh. It is not the right view. The 
real source and necessity of life is the in- 
flux of God’s spirit; the resurrection 
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power that brought again Christ from 
the dead. That is a fountain of life 
which is above ourselves. If our tife is 
dependent on food, then our source is 
lower than ourselves, and of course we 
shall return to our source, and death must 
be the end. It is rightly said that “all 
flesh is grass,” because it is supported by 
grass ; and we may say further, that all 
grass is earth, because it grows out of 
the earth. Of course all that is sup- 
ported by grass, or the growth of the 
ground, is really earth. And this corres- 
ponds with what God said to Adam, after 
he had broken his connection with the 
true source of life: ‘‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” 

It is not true at all of a spiritual be- 
ing, a son of God, that food is his source 
of life, and absolutely necessary to his 
support. Christ denied it, and main- 
tained his independence forty days. And 
our own judgment forbids the idea ; for 
the God who made food certainly must 
have more nourishment in him than the 
food has. It is true on the contrary that 
the only sure refuge of our life for nourish- 
ment is not in food, but in the living God. 

If we have embraced Christ’s death as 
ours, and his resurrection as ours, we are 
planted on entirely new soil ; our relations 
to the universe are allchanged. Instead 
of growing out of the earth, and draw- 
ing our life from the earth, we grow out of 
God. Accordingly Paul says, that Christ 
died for all, “ that they which live should 
not henceforth dive unto themselves, but 
unto him that died tor them, and rose 
again.” To live unto ourselves is the 
same thing as to live unto the flesh ; and 
to live unto the flesh is the same thing as 
to grow out of the earth ; on the other 
hand, to live unto God is the same thing 
as to grow out of the resurection power of 
Christ. It is to the same import that 
Paul afterwards says, “ [f any man be ia 
Christ he is a new creature ; old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are 
become new ;” and then explains how 
all things are become new, viz: “all 
things are of God.” The believer is in a 
new soil, he no more grows out of the 
earth, but out of God. 
in Christ, our views of the sources and re- 
sources of life are al] inverted, and we 
find God to be the fountain of life, in- 
stead of the earth. Henceforth know 
we all things after an entirely new the- 
ory, when we fasten on the life of Christ 
as the germ of our life and the model on 
which our life is to be built up. 


As new creatures 


Then it may be asked, ‘* What is food 
to us in this position ? 
enjoyment ; something with which we 
make music unto God—an instrument of 
many strings adapted to our senses, and 
capable of glorifying God. It is not our 
father and mother, that which we feel 
absolutely dependent upon, and have to 
ery after, and be in bondage to. The 
binding relation between us and fvod is 
destroyed, and we hold it far enough off to 
enjoy it ; and we can never escape from 
bondage to it, only by declaring indepen- 
dence of it, and betaking ourselves to the 
life of Christ for our life. Then we can 
say to the good things of creation, you 


It is a means of 


are not the father snd mother to our lite, 
but the playthings and servants of it, 
Then our food is to our life as the erist is 
to the mill. The grist does not turn the 
wheel—the wheel is carried by another 
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power, and grinds the grist. 
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grind our food, but we do not expect our 
grist to turn the wheel of life for us. It 
is not the watcr-power. We have got 
head and fall of a different character from 
what comes from food. Our head and 
fall is in heaven : we have resources there 
independent of the grist we grind. 





Sonnets from the Italian. 


Love is a glorious thing for old and young, 
Love is a glorious thing for high and low, 
Love is a glorious thing for all below— 

The Mecca of the heart all bards have sung. 

The poor are rich if love with them abide ; 
The rich are poor if he dwell not with them ; 
The monare, oft would give his diadem 

For such sweet company at even-tide. 

Love is a glorious thing, I do rehearse— 

A burning fount more potent than the god 
That rules the day and vivifies the clod; 

It is the spirit of the universe — 

Th’ attraction by Eternal Wisdom given 

To keep souls in their orbits, 


[heaven. 
both in earth and 





Who loves is great, because to love is great ; 

Who loves is high, because to love is high ; 

Who loves is born to immortality. 
Who loves can’t hate, since love’s opposed to hate ; 
Who loves can’t hunger, because love is food ; 

Who loves can’t thirst, because love is old wine, 

Sparkling with spirit from wine-press divine. 
Who loves is good, since love’s both great and good 
Love to the heart ’s what rain is to the earth ; 

Love to the soul ’s what Sol is to the day— 

The heaven-trimmed lamp that lights its dismal way 
Back to the realm wherein it had its birth. 
Oh! ye who would be blessed below, above, 
Open the portals of your hearts to love! 

[Home Journal. 
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About Rain. 


From a very instructive article in the British 
Quarterly, we extract a few passages that will be 
interesting to everybody, on the Pusnomena o¥ 
We all see the process, but at the 
same time it is very complex—or, as the writer 
says :—* viewed as a great apparatus for pumping 
up water and sprinkling the surface of the planet, 
it is impossible to conceive of a happier or more 
effective contrivance. But how otherwise would 
it be done ?° 


“To dig a long canal for the purpose.of eonvey- 
ing water from the nearest stream, and then to 
furrow his fields with innumerable little channels 
for its distribution, would be as tedious and ¢labo- 
rate a process as it would be to plough up all tho 
corn-fields of Great Britain with penknives, o1 
reap them with scissors. It would be ridiculous 
to think of moistening his acres by means of wa- 
tering-carts, and insane to attempt it by any 
other mechanical process. If the whole popula- 
tion of England were converted into drawers of 
water and workers of pumps, they would scarcely 
suffice to souse a single county and maintain it in 
a state of vegetable prosperity. 

“Now nature takes all this trouble off ou: 
hands. Whilst the owner of our imaginary farm 
is puzzling his brains to discover how he shall 
procure the fertilizing fluid—comforting himseli 
meanwhile with many agricultural growls—she 
is preparing for him a rich and gratuitous supply. 
Far off—it may be hundreds or thousands o/ 
miles away— vapor is ascending from some great 
expanse of liquid, or from some humid tract of 
land. Water is the life's blood of the world.— 
To keep it in circulation is not less needful for 
the health of che planet, than is the tlow of the 
red rivers through our veins for the health of 
man. But as the fluid always seeks its level, and 
finds it in the ocean, how is it to be brought back 
and scattered over the bigh grounds, or boisted 
to the summits of the mountains? Tfow, too. 
shall it be freed from the salts and other in 
gredients it may have imbibed in the soil, or 
found in the sea, and thus return to its duty ina 
pure and uncontaminated condition ? 

* The magniticent process of evaporation is th: 
first step which is taken for the farmer's relief’. 
Since water is a fluid of considerable gravity, be- 
ing eight hundred and sixty times heavier than 
air, (ata temperature of SIXty degrecs at Un 
level of the sea,) it is necessary that it should be 
rendered portable through the atmosphere. Thi- 
vbject is accomplished by converting it inte vapor 
through the agency of heat. The ocean has m 
fact been called a great still, and the sun may be 
regarded as the great distiller.” 

+ * * * * » * * 


RaLNpRops. 


“Of course the great sheets of water on the 
globe are the reservoirs trom which our supplie- 
of vapor are primarily extracted. Dr. Halles 
calculated that the quantity brewed by the Med- 
iterranean alone, during tweive hours of a sunu 
mer’s day, auwunted to not less than fifty-two 
hundred and cighty milliens of tens. The mois- 
ture exhaicd from the lund must necessarily vars 
with the humidity as well as the temperature ou! 
the spot. Jteckunmg the mean annual evapors 
tion all over che glove at thirty-five mches, it has 
been computed (hat the total quantity of wate: 
poured inte che air would fill a cistern ninety - 
tour thousand four hundred and fifty cebie miles 
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in capacity. This estimate, however, founded 
upon Dalton’s data, is assuredly too low, for the 
mean annual issue of rain from the clouds all 
over the earth is now calculated at five feet. 

“But, secondly, the simple rise and fall of these 
exhalations on the spot where produced, would 
do nothing for our impatient farmer in the interi- 
or. The aqueous particles must be conveyed 
from the seas, and set down at his very threshold. 
For this purpose the atmosphere is traversed by 
winds which load themselves with moisture, and 
hurry it off in various directions. A ship freight- 
ing itself with merchandise at a foreign wharf, a 
train starting with luggage froma railway-sta- 
tion, a water-cart filling with liquid at some res- 
ervoir, is not more explicit in its mission than 
the current of air which takes in a cargo of vapor 
at a great ocean tank, and hastens into the heart 
of some continent to deposit its beneficent bur- 
den.” 

* * * * + * * * 

“Looking, then, at water as the great agent of 
fertility, as the chosen element by which the 
world is kept sappy and verdant, we ask whether 
the arrangements made for the regular distribu- 
tion of this fluid are not singularly felicitous 7— 
Long ago the Jand would have been totally 
drained, and every river would have run itself 
dry, had there been any flaw in the machinery by 
which the floods are uplifted from their beds, 
and restored in needful quantities to the soil. 
But nature’s gigantic water-works are never at 
fault. Every year whole lakes are hoisted into 
the atmosphere, and lowered with such exquisite 
precision that seed-time and harvest, the former 
rain and the latter rain, are certain to arrive in 
due succession. The sea is ever laboring for the 
land. The traffic between the billow and the 
furrow is conducted by the ministry of the clouds. 
Pleasant to think of these beautiful carriers of 
moisture! Filled, as it were, by invisible hands 
at the store-houses of vapor, they catch the 
breeze, and make for the shore, where they de- 
liver their load, some on the plains, that the 
fields may rejoice in the refreshing shower, some 
on the mountain slopes, that the brooks and 
streams may be fed; and then the surplus food 
whieh the ground rejects is rolled off to the ocean 
only that it may return with generous obstinacy, 
and thus pursue its never-tiring rounds. By the 
same means, too, the heat and electric fire which 
the vapor abstracts from the surface are trans 
ported into the uvper regions of the air, and 
thrown out in the colder strata where some 
equalizing process is required. And not less 
useful is the rain in scouring the atmosphere, 
dissolving foreign ingredients, sweeping down 
impurities, and cleansing the ground itself from 
much that is feculent and unhealthy. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that this mild gentle meteor is 
an active agent in the great geological operations 
by which the level of land and ocean is altered, 
and the very aspect of the planet remodélled du- 
ving the long run of ages; for the soft water- 
drops are chisels in the hand of Time, with which 
he indents the vales, seams the sides of the hills, 
and even abrades the granite rocks, and, where 
accessible, lowers the pride of their craggy 
crowns.”—Home Journal. 





From the New-York Tribune. 
New Haven Lectures. No. 2. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO GRAINS AND FRUITS. 
BY DR. ASA FITCH. 

Dr. Fiteh said that our losses are immeasu- 
rably greater from insects than those of Euro- 
pean nations ; and yet, because of not being 
so overcrowded in population, they were not 
felt so much ; for there the loss of one-eighth 
of a crop would be regarded as a great nation- 
al disaster. The Hessian fly was introduced 
into this country in some packing straw by 
Hessian soldiers who landed at Flatbush, L. I. 
August, 1776. It did no great injury to crops 
thereabouts until 1779. Starting from that 
point, and travelling about twenty miles a 
year, it had overspread our whole country — 
Within a year or two of its arrival in any given 
place, most of the surrounding wheat fields 
were destroyed, and its ravages usually con- 
tinued for a few years, or until its parasitic 
enemies exterminated it. It has frequently 
reappeared here ard there, but for the past 
few years has been almost unheard of. This 
fly is probably that referred to by Duhamel as 
having greatly injured the wheat in Switzer- 
land in 1732, but during the half century of 
its worst ravages here, it was almost unnoticed 
in Europe. In 1833 it ravaged a part of Ger- 
many, and in 1834 Prof. Dana fonnd it along 
the Mediterranean in Spain, Italy, and the 
Island of Minorca. 

The wheat-midge has been long known in 
England, and was imported thence. It was 
there originally thought to be a sort of mildew, 
but in 1771 its true nature was discovered ; 
and in 1797 Mr. Kirby, searching for the 
Hessian fly, found and traced out the habits of 
this insect. It was first noticed in our coun- 
try in Northern Vermont in 18¢0, but did no 
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great injury there until nine years later, when 
it also began to exteud itself over the Northern 
States, throughout Canada, and as far west as 
Indiana. There is a parasitic insect, the ich- 
neumon-fly, which in Europe checks the spread 
of the midge, and has not yet been brought 
over here. There are two ways in which the 
wheat-midge may be destroyed in large num- 
bers, viz: 1. By killing the fly itself; and, 2, 
by destroying it when but yet a larva. If in- 
fested wheat-fields are swept over for several 
successive evenings with a proper net, myriads 
may be caught, and a good part of the wheat 
crop be saved. The larva deposited in the 
kernels of grain are carried to the barn and 
resown in Spring to fulfill their pernicious mis- 
sion. Now if a district is greatly infected, 
the fields should be plowed very deeply in 
Spring, burying crop worms and all, so as to 
prevent the reappearance of the insects; and 
especially careful should farmers be to destroy 
the sereenings from their threshing-machine 
and fanning-mill, or, at any rate, feed them to 
chickens, that the millions of larve of the 
midge contained in the heap may not be re- 
stored to the fields. They have a wonderful 
tenacity of life, these little rascals; Dr. Fitch 
has tried to drown them by keeping them three 
months under water, but to no avail. 

The audience being invited to ask questions 
on the subject of the lecture, if so disposed, 
availed themselves of the permission. Dr. 
Fitch, in answer to sundry queries, said that 
neither sowing lime on wheat when the dew was 
on, nor sowing salt, nor using sulphur or salt in 
the granary, nor tobacco-water sprinkled on 
the field, were specifics. If New York loses 
fifteen millions of dollars a year from the 
wheat midge, why wouldn’t it be a good invest- 
ment to send Dr. Fitch to Europe to procure 
the great foe of the midge, the ichneumon-fly ? 
This latter insect sweeps the other from the 
very face of the earth; and a half-bushel of 
its eggs hatched on Dr. Fitch’s place would be 
worth its weight in diamonils 





There are 60 different insects which prey 
upon the apple, 12 onthe pear, 16 on the 
peach, 17 on the plum, 35 on the cherry, and 
30 on the grape. 

The curculio, or plum weevil, is a native of 
our country. It was first noticed by the bota- 
nists Collinson and Bartram in 1746 as totally 
destroying the nectarines in and about Phila- 
delphia, while the plums were but slightly mo- 
lested. Their turn came next, however, and 
each subsequent investigator found it ravaging 
a different section of country. Notwithstand- 
ing the volumes written upon it, we do not to 
this day know where the curculio lives and 
what it is doing for three-quarters of the year. 
[t isa small brown and white beetle, which 
makes its appearance on plum trees when the 
young fruit is half grown. It cuts a crescent- 
shaped slit upon the side of the fruit, and drops 
an egg into the wound, from which egg a small 
white worm batches, which burrows in the fruit, 
causing it to wilt and fall from the tree, where- 
upon the worm crawls into the ground to re- 
pose for two or three weeks during its pupa 
state. It comes out in the latter part of July, 
a beetle like the parent which six weeks before 
stung the fruit. This, which is correctly sup- 
posed to be the main and essential part of its 
history, Dr. Fitch judges te be quite the re- 
verse ; and he is convinced that if there were 
no fruit for the curculio to eat, it would still 
thrive to its entire satisfaction. 

The time ofits appearance on our trees is in 
som+ part controlled by the warmth of climate 
In northern New York it is seen in early April, 
though not usually until the middle of May ; 
acd in a week or two after, it becomes quite 
commen. It is found standing or slowly walk- 
ing upon the trunk and limbs of the plum, 
cherry, apple, the wild thorn-apple, the but- 
ternut, and other trees. Those on the butter 
nut are plumper than others From this time 
onward, till cold weather returns, we find it ac- 
tive, and late in Autumn it is to be seen on 
the flowers of the golden-rod as plentifully as 





at any time through the season. Like an epi- 
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cure, it attacks only the choicest fruits. Its 
crescent-shaped incision is the signal of de- 
struction, as was the crescent banner of the 
Moslem of old. The slit made, one egg is 
deposited ; and but one slit is made on a fruit. 
The peach, plum, and apple, when stung, fall ; 
but the cherry and thorn-apple do not. They 
wilt and grow on. This is because the larger 
fruit contains a great store of nourishment to 
last the insect through its life; while the 
smaller ones must grow on to keep renewing 
substance as the insect wastes it away. It isa 
fact not generally known, that apples are at- 
tacked by the plum curculio, yet so great are 
the losses of this particular fruit, that the lec- 
turer gave it as his opinion that the poorer 
yield of our orchards now, as compared with 
heretofore, is due to this insect. Cut open an 
apple and we shall find that if marked on 
the outside with the fatal crescent-shaped sting, 
there will be seen within, the same curculio as 
that which hatches in the plum. From the 
fact that this insect comes forth three weeks 
before there is any fruit ready for it to eat, 
and remains after the fruit is gone, Dr. Fitch 
thinks that it bas other places of refuge to cra- 
dle its young than the mere flesh of the plum. 
Of these the principal one is the black knot. 
After examining the black-knot in every stage, 
he says emphatically that it is not caused by 
an insect, nor is it a vegetable fungus, but 
purely a diseave of the tree, like cancer in the 
human body. Like the cancer, the best mode 
of treatment is the knife ; and, to be effectual, 
the branch must be lopped off some way be- 
low the knot. The curculio does not make 
the knot, but breeds in it, feeding upon the 
spongy substance which is within. The black 
knot commences with a slight swelling of the 
bark on the upper side of the limb. It in- 
creases in size, swelling until it, breaks the 
cuticle, or outer skin of the branch. The 
bark and a portion of the woody tissues be- 
neath are changed into a spongy substance 
devoid of juice. At first it is of a pale yellow 
color, but when matured is coal black, and 
then on the outside come minute fungus plants 
as large as the bead of a pin. . 

With Melsheimer, Dr. Fitch believes that 
the curculio breeds in the bark as well as the 
fruit of trees, for on a specimen of pear 
wood sent him some years ago, his micro- 
seope revealed in the crescent cut a nest of 
little maggots lying side by side, ready to eat 
their way out to the surface. Within six 
months, a Mr. D. W. Beadle, of St. Cath- 
arive’s, C. W., Las sent the Doctor a curculio 
parasite, which is furnished with a bristle-like 
sting, with which it pierces the black knot to 
where the curculio larva lies, and deposits an 
egg in the body of the latter, to hatch and 
gradually kill it. The late David Thomas of 
tioning N. Y., first recommended 
knocking the plum tree to remove weevils. 
The remedy is partial, but not infallible. Mr. 
A. P. Cummings of New-York recommends to 
syringe the trees with a mixture of four gallons 
lime-water, four gallons tobacco-water, one 
pound whale-oil soap, and four ounces sulphur. 
The tobacco and soap in solution Dr. Fitch 
thinks good, but the other ingredients add 
nothing to the value of the mixture. 

The lecturer particularly described the apple- 
tree borer and other borers, and showed speci- 
mens of wood pierced with their holes. By 
smearing with common soap the trunks of fruit 
trees, the borer may almost wholly be warded 
off. 





European Notes. 


The following paragraphs are from a letter of 
Mr. 8. B. Parsons of Flushing, Long Island, who 
has been in Europe for more than a year past, 
gleaning information and collecting new plants, 
not only for his own establishment but for the 
Government, the New-York Central Park, &c.: 

Some few years ago the Brothers Remy dis- 
covered a mode of propagating fish artificially, 
and with so great fucility that their ponds were 
soon filled. On learning the facts, the French 
Government at once placed in their bands the 
means of extending their experiments, and is 








now erecting a large establishment near Basle. 
Recciving a note a few days ago from Dr. 
Coste, that he would be at home on a certain 
day, I called upon him, with Mr. Bigelow of 
the Evening Post, who always has a ready en- 
joyment and appreciation of such things. Dr. 
Coste is a professor in the College of France, 
and is educating a class of young men in all 
the mysteries of pisciculiure, (fish culture. )— 
His laboratory was very interesting and full of 
specimens in all stages, from the eggs packed 
in moss as they arrive from a distance, and 
those in process of hatching under running 
water, to the living and swimming fish. 

This laboratory of Dr. Coste is simply a 
means of illustration for the scholars. The 
establishment at Basle, which I visited in Scp- 
tember, is far more extensive ; there, larve 
ponds and brooks shaded by trees, shelter the 
young fish, while extensive brick buildings are 
provided with furnaces to give uniform tem- 
perature, and long ranges of tanks and troughs 
filled with running water to receive the eggs 
and the fish just hatched. From this establish- 
ment millions of young salmon will be sent by 
express to all partsof Europe. Dr. Coste 
mentioned a singular feature in the habits of 
the salmon which is of great aid to the cultiva- 
tor. Its instinct leads it, when out in tiie 
rivers, or sea, to come back to its own birth 
place to deliver its spawn. In three montis 
at sea it will grow more than in three years in 
a pond, and by having « trap to admit of in- 
gress but not of egress to fish of a certain six, 
the cultivator may always keep his pond full of 
large specimens grown at sea. This whole 
subject is one of great interest, and _piscicul- 
ture would be a source of great wealth to any 
one in the United States who should now emba:k 
init. There are many details which [ can not 
give here, but which I may one day work uy if 
[ ever find myself free from the cares of tree- 
growing and tree-selling. * . - ad 

I see that Boussingault has just announced 
a new tubercular esculent called Schicanc, 
which grows in the vicinity of Cuenza, Now 
Granada. The plant isa shrub which grows 
to the height of three feet, and has at its root 
two different sort of tubers; those nearcst 
the surface are yellow ard bitter, and are ony 
used for the propagation of the plant; 1) 
second tier, situated much deeper, are whi'«, 
juicy, and so sweet that they can be eaten raw. 
It is said to bear cold weather well, and it is 
thought that if it succeeds here, it will be o 
formidable rival to the beet root, because ii is 
richer in sugar. ” 7 ’ 4 d 

England possesses great interest for one wlio 
is fond of horticulture. Its rural life is unequil- 
ed in any country. The beautiful turf, the nu- 
merous evergreen plants and trees, and tic 
high cultivation everywhere, make a tour in 
England charming beyond deseription. If you 
want ruins, you can go to Kenilworth, where 
an arch reprobate feasted his royal Mistress 
with almost oriental magnificence. Warwick 
Castle will give you a good idea of the barouia! 
style of living in feudal times, and with your 
puny strength of modern days, you may try 
lifting the sword which Guy of Warwick wielded 
like a feather. 

If you want a union of noble stretches +f 
soft turf, fine old trees, and the most charming 
ivy covered ruins you ever saw, go to Foun- 
tain’s Abbey, and see how luxuriously the old 
monks lived. The impression left on my mind 
by this delightful old place can not well be 
described. It fully met all my conceptions 
of beauty in nature. antiquity, andart. If you 
would like to see a fine old place, you should 
go to Bleuheim—that gift of the nation (» 
Queen Anne’s favorite warrior—him with the 
stormy wife The present Duke keeps up tiie 
place well, and its extent gives it a grand chiar- 
acter which I find nowhere else. The vistas 
are very fine, the trees are of great size, (lic 
walks are full of fine curves, and tastefi!iy 
flanked here and there with evergreens, while 
a large sheet of water one the charm -— 
Trentham, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 
is celebrated for the extent of its fruit, forcing 
houses, and walls. I found Mr. Henderson, 
the gardener, full of intelligence, and like \lr. 
Thompson, of Dalkeith Castle, evident.y en- 
joying his profession. 

Elvaston Castle, however. is the most won- 
derful place for rarities of yreat size, and tor 
all sorts of beautiful things. I could fi! 
dozen pages with details of its various attrac- 
tions, and therefore will not commence. 1 in- 
tended to have writen about some important 
discoveries [ think I have made in vine cu! 
ture, which, if verified by American exp: ri- 
ence, will diminish one half the expense of 
forming vineyards. But I will leave it till | 
return home.—Am Agriculturist. 








: LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—-J J 
Franks; M. M. Mabie; L. Kneeland. 
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